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Sister Thea Bowman "Shares 
Good News" at convocation 


By John Enright 
SraFF WRITER 


It was, as St. Michael’s 
President Dr. Paul J. Reiss 
said, a “very special convoca- 
tion.” 

The full- house crowd at 
the McCarthy Arts Center Re- 
cital Hall agreed, as the col- 
lege conferred an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters to Sister Thea Bow- 
man, F.S.P.A., amid thunder- 
ous applause. 

“I think we have all wit- 
nessed something most excep- 
tional today,” Dr. Reiss said. 

The convocation began with 
an invocation by the Rev. 
Moses B. Anderson, S.S.E., 
bishop of Detroit, a former 


professor and Vice President 
of Student Affairs at St. Mi- 
_ chael’s. In his blessing, he 


expressed his hope that Sister 
Bowman’s life shall be “a 
constant challenge to all young 
people.” 

Sister Bowman, 51, holds 
a doctorate in English Lan- 
guage and Literature from 
Catholic University. She has 
been featured on “60 Minutes” 
and a movie about her life 
starring Harry Belafonte and 


Cliffs Notes on campus 


By Keith Leonard 
SraFF WRITER 


The use and sale of Cliffs Notes on the St. 
Michael’s College campus has recently become a 


controversial topic. 


A wide variety of Cliffs Notes are soldin | 
the Alliot bookstore and a number of students and 
faculty have said these Cliffs Notes should be 


removed from the campus. 


“This institution is giving the students a ss 


Whoopi Goldberg is currently 
in production. 

Sister Bowman, who 
is dying of cancer, makes 
appearances at various events 
throughout the-year spread- 
ing the message that “people 
are gifted, that black is beau- 
tiful, and that cross-cultural 
collaboration enriches both 
education and living.” 

The Sister Thea Bowman 
Black Catholic Education 
Foundation currently provides 
46 scholarships to black stu- 
dents across the country. Fif- 
teen of those students attend 
St. Michael’s College. 

After a brief welcoming 
address by Dr. Reiss, the 
convocation continued with a 
Chorale performance. Then 
the Most Rev. Eugene A. 
Marino, S.S.J., archbishop of 
Atlanta and the first black 
archbishop in the United 
States, presented a speech 
praising Sr. Bowman's work 
in education. 

Calling Sister Bowman a 
“mother to many of us,” Mar- 
ino said, “We come here today 
tohonor her accomplishments. 
More importantly, we come 
today to sit at her feet to gain 
the knowledge one gains at 


the feet of their mother.” 
Sister Bowman addressed 
the convocation with a speech 
titled “Sharing Good News.” 
“I am honored and grateful 
that we are brought together 
by a shared interest in educa- 
tion,” she said. “I believe edu- 
cation is the way into confi- 
dence and self-esteem.” 

She also made a plea to 
help the less privileged. “Eve- 
rybody in this room is blessed 
beyond compare,” she said. “I 
challenge you to do something 
today, to use your power. Don’t 
wait until you graduate, it 
might be too late.” 

She ended her speech 
with a song that reflects her 
life and teachings: “If I Can 
Help Somebody In My Living, 
Then My Living Shall Not Be 
In Vain,” after which she re- 
ceived her second standing 
ovation. ze 

The convocation closed with 
the Very Rev. Joseph M. 
McLaughlin,S.S.E., Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, lead- 
ing the assembly in a chorus 
of “Come by Here, Lord.” Dr. 
Ronald H. Provost, Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, 
served as master of ceremon- 
nies. 


Culture Committee that is made up of 
faculty, staff, and students. “We are 
trying to create a campus culture to form 
an academic climate,” Wilson said. “The 
bookstore should be a model of what we 
- are about.” 

Both Wilson and Wood said Cliffs 
§ Notes will be discussed in the future. 

f Pat Altimari, manager of the Alliot 
‘4 bookstore, said she has received positive 





Photo by Eric Shannon 
Sister Thea Bowman receives a doctoral hood from the Very 
Rev. Jospeh McLaughlin, chairman of the board of trustees. 


“We need to touch not only Bowman said. “Be your best. 
bodies, but also hearts and _ Live your best. Do your best. 
souls and heal them,” Sister Give your best.” 


INSIDE 


shortcut,” professor William Wilson, chairman of 
the political science department, said. The sale of 
Cliffs Notes is not helpful in that regard, Wilson 
said. 


# and negative feedback concerning the 
4 sale of Cliffs Notes on campus. 
;  Altimari said the issue has been blown 
» out of proportion. “We are trying to run 
44 thestore forthe students,” Altimari said. 
Za Cliffs Notes are in the bookstore because 
i students have requested them, she said. 
St. Michael’s College is a private insti- 
* tution and it can carry what it wants to, 
Wilson said, but it becomes dangerous 
when academic excellence is threatened 
by students who are not thinking for 
themselves. 


At the Student Association meeting Oct. 
10 the topic of Cliffs Notes being sold on campus | 
was addressed. An informal poll was taken and 48 
of the 72 students present voted in favor of leaving 
the Cliffs Notes in the bookstore. . : 

Keryn Wood, secretary of student policy, 
said, some students just don’t understand what 
they are reading. “The students should be able to 
decide if they need to use the Cliffs Notes or not,” at the Alliot bookstore, 
Wood said. restocks Cliffs Notes. 

Wilson and Wood are members of the college’s Campus 
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In the news... 


ya 


Monday, Oct. 16: 

The stock market 
rebounded today, gain- 
ing 88.12 points after 
Friday's loss. The 190.58 
points loss on the Dow 
Jones industrial average 
was the second-largest 
loss in history. 


Tuesday, Oct. 17: 

An earthquake that 
registered 6.9 on the 
Richter scale rocked the 
Bay area in California. 

The quake sent a 
long stretch of the upper 
deck of interstate 880 in 
Oakland crashing into 
the lower deck. 

More than 270 
deaths have been re- 
ported. 


Wednesday, Oct. 
18: 

"Galileo" is on the 
first leg of a six- year 
journey to Jupiter. The 
space probe,carried in 
the space shuttle "Atlan- 
tis," lifted off from Cape 
Canaveral. 

The shuttles’ crew 
deployed the nuclear- 
powered craft that was 
stored in the space 
shuttles’ cargo bay. 

The launch came 
after technical trouble, 
legal challenges and a 
rain delay. 


Thursday, Oct. 
19: 

The people in Soviet 
Armenia know what it is 
like to live through an 
earthquake, and they 
want to help the victims 
in California. 

Tens of thousands 
have gathered in Yere- 
van to organize relief 
efforts. 

An estimated 
25,000 Armenians died 
in the earthquake last 
year. 


Friday, Oct. 20: 

About 50, 000 
people in China are 
spending a second night 
outdoors in frigid plain 
country after an earth- 
quake there. Twenty- 
nine people are dead and 
more than 150 injured. 


Compiled from AP wire 
reports 
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COOL East stresses need for service 


By Bill Conlon 
STaFF WRITER 


While many St. Mi- 
chael’s students were away for 
the long weekend, Oct. 13-15, 
the campus was alive with ac- 
tivity. One of the major events 
that took place was the COOL 
(Campus Outreach Opportu- 
nity League) East Convening. 
This was the first time mem- 
bers of COOL’s eastern region 
gathered for a convention. 

Approximately 80 
people, from 18 different col- 
leges and four national organi- 
zations, attended the three- 
day conference, which focused 
on community service. The 
weekend was jointly planned 
by St. Michael’s College, Trin- 
ity College and the University 
of Vermont. 

St. Michael’s Director 
of Community Service Brian 
Donahue, who spearheaded 
the committee which planned 
the weekend, said the event 
went better than expected.“It 
was more than a success. 
We’vechange the expectations 
of meetings like this,” Donahue 
said. 

The three days were 
filled with activities, includ- 
ing two speakers and five 
group discussions on Satur- 
day. The five discussion top- 
ics were service legislation, 
delivering effective service, 
mixing it up, reflection and 
service, and service and cur- 
riculum. Each topic was ad- 
dressed by a different group of 
people for four-and-a-half 
hours. 

The convention’s key- 
note address was delivered 
Saturday afternoon by David 
Sawyer, director of Students 
for Appalachia at Berea Col- 
lege in Kentucky. 

Sawyer, who is widely 
recognized as a leader in the 


community service field, was 
greeted warmly by thecrowd. 
He spoke of the importance of 
service and the personal gains 
one receives from service. His 
speech was centered around 
the topic “The Good Work.” 
“Each one of you has 
a unique destiny. And like all 
wonderful things it will re- 
quire a struggle to uncover. 
You will know you have found 
it because it will benefit not 
only others, but also yourself.” 
“I believe there are 
only two things worth devot- 
ing a human life to: your 


happiness and the happiness . 


of others," Sawyer said. "But 





Photo by Bill Conlon 
David Sawyer delivers the keynote address at the COOL 
East conference at St. Michael's College. 


happiness, as sages through- 
out the centuries have noted, 
is very elusive. You can’t buy 
it, youcan’t find it, can’t grasp 
it. Happiness comes to us, if 
at all, as a by product of right 
living.” §* 
Service is necessary, 

Sawyer said, yet before we 
can serve others we need to 
improve upon ourselves. 

“Learn the receptive skills 
of listening and sensitivity, 
and the active skills of will- 
power and perseverance. Be 
harder on yourself than you 
are on others. Find your deep- 
est heart’s desire and follow 
it relentlessly.” 


Sawyer concluded his 
speech by calling the partici- 
pants to service. “Good inten- 
tions are not enough. The 
time is upon us for service. 
The world never needed 
young people as bad as we 
need you now. Prepare your- 
self, the world will draw heav- 
ily on your wisdom or suffer 
for lack of it. Don’t waste time. 
Find the courage of a hero 
and do the good work.” 

Dina Penrose, cam- 
pus coordinator for the event, 
called the weekend “abig suc- 
cess.” 

“People who came 
were impressed with every- 
thing,” Penrose said. “They 
felt the conference was well 
organized and they thought 
the campus and community 
were very hospitable.” 

The conference con- 
cluded with a brunch on Sun- 
day followed by a short meet- 
ing for the discussion facili- 
tators. 

Donahue said the 
conclusions. arrived at dur- 
ing this conference will serve 
as a foundation for future 
community service confer- 
ence. 

Penrose agreed that 
the conclusions would be im- 
portant to others. “It was the 
first time a conference of this 
sort produced a final proj- 
ect,” Penrose said. “It will be 
used by some people for new 
ideas and programs. It will — 
make people more aware of 
the issues.” 

Donahue and Penrose 
agreed the success of the con- 
ference makes St. Michael’s 
a major figure in community 
service. As Donahue said, “St. 
Michael’s, since MOVE be- 


"St. Michael's recycles" on campus 


By Matt Mowry 


’ C.A.R.T. sends its collections to Hardwick Recycling. 


STAFF WRITER 


C.A.R.T., Community Action to Recycle Trash , has 
started collecting recyclable materials around campus, in- 
cluding a half ton of paper. 

The red bins that hold the waste paper can be found in 
offices in Alliot Hall, the Ross Sports Center, Founders Hall, 
Prevel Hall, McCarthy Arts Center, Nicolle Hall and the 
Klein Building. The most accessible bins for students are in 
the computer rooms in St. Edmund's, the post office and the 
library. 

Most locations have three bins, one bin each for green bar 
computer paper, white paper, and colored paper. The papers 
are collected Monday and Thursday afternoons by student 
volunteers from C.A.R.T. 

There are 20 volunteers in C.A.R.T. “Everyone is very 
cooperative,” Kelley Haley, an organizer of the group, said. 
“However, I would like to see more students, faculty, and other 
members of the community help in the distribution and pick 
up of the bins.” 


Hardwick accepts computer, white and color paper but 
won't accept glossy paper or envelopes with cellophane win- 
dows in them. The company refuses to take newspaper at 
this time because there is a glut of newspapers in the 
market. 

In exchange for the recyclable paper Hardwick has 
lent C.A.R.T. a trailer in which to weigh and store the paper. 
The trailer is located on north campus. 

"I’m very pleased that the students have taken some 
leadership and initiative in recycling,” the Rev. Mike Cro- 
nogue, an advisor for C.A.R.T., said. 

William Wilson, a political science professor, said, 
"The word is out about C.A.R.T. and people know the group 
is there. Recycling is more a point of reshaping habits. 

“I now have a separate place to throw away my 
paper. Most of my colleagues are participating in recycling. 
Part of C.A.R.T.’s goal is education and part of it is action,” 
Wilson continued. “C.A.R.T. educates people by trying to 
change people’s habits. The action part of C.A.R.T. comes 
from the actual recycling.” 
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Bishops celebrate start 





Photo by Eric Shannon 


Sister Thea Bowman sings at a celebratory Mass in the chapel of St. Michael. 


By Mark Ford 
SraFF WRITER 


"It is clear that today is 
one of the most important 
days in the history of St. 
Michael’s,” said President 
Paul J.Reiss in his opening 
remarks at a celebratory 
Mass Thursday, Oct. 10. 

The Mass was held in 
the Chapel of St. Michael the 


Archangel to launch the crea- 
tion of the Sister Thea Bow- 
man Black Catholic Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

“Don’t wait to finish col- 
lege to help someone. If we 
can establish that chain of 
love, we can deal with hunger 
and poverty " Sister Bowman 
said. 


“Pay back every day 
in your life by reaching out 
and helping somebody," she 
said. 

The Mass was at- 
tended by five bishops, and 
the presidents of four Catho- 
lic colleges as well as Edmun- 
dite priests and brothers of 


Tenure offers a ''sense 


By Erin Haley 
Starr WRITER 


George Dameron, assis- 
tant professor in the history 
department and Chris 
McClure, assistant professor 
in the journalism department, 
are two professors currently 
being reviewed for tenure. 

The professors up for 
tenure are reviewed by a 
Faculty Council made up of 
six tenured professors. The 
council will vote and give its 
recommendations to Dean 
Ronald H. Provost, vice presi- 





dent for academic affairs. 
Dean Provost will meet with 
President Paul J. Reiss and 
they will make the final deci- 
sion. This year’s tenure deci- 
sions will be announced by 
Dec. 15. 

Tenured professors say 
the tenure system supports 
instructional freedom. 

"With tenure you are 
guaranteed the freedom of 
expression in the classroom," 
professor John Hanagan said. 

"There is a sense of 
security to be able to say 
radical ideas that may clash 


New faces on campus 


ago 


teaching 


each class. 


said. 


Mark Meany has returned to 
teach at St. Michael's after receiving a 
bachelor's degree in philosophy 10 years 


While Meany was at Marquette 
University in Milwaukee, Mis., finish- 
ing his doctorate degree, he worked as a 

assistant. He taught two 

classes a semester with 80 students in 


"The students here and at Mar- 
quette have very similar moral qualities 
and both are full of energy," Meany said. 

Meany's situation at St. Michael's 
is different than it was when he was a 
student from 1975 to 1979. "All these 


professors are my collegues," Meany 
Photo by Dan Salter 


with the college's beliefs, be- 
cause it helps to challenge 
the students as well as my 
self," Hanagan continued. "It 
helps me grow as a teacher.” 

There are three aspects 
of a professors career that are 
taken into consideration, 
Provost said. First is the pro- 
fessor’s effectiveness with stu- 
dents, preparation for 
courses, and their enthusi- 
asm. The second is profes- 
sional development and the 
willingness of a professor to 
stay up-to-date on recent 
developments within their 
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of foundation 


St. Michael’s. 

The principle celebrant 
was Bishop Eugene Marino, 
the archbishop of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The African vest- 
ments for the Mass were 
provided by the Rev. Moses 
Anderson, bishop from De- 
troit, Mich. They were made 
of Kente cloth from Ghana, 
West Africa. 

Bishop Gumbleton, 
an auxiliary bishop also from 
Detroit, delivered the homily 
and focused on his recent trip 
to Hiroshima as a call for an 
end to warfare and nuclear 
weapons. 

He told the story of 
Sadako, a 10-year-old girl 
whose mother had survived 
the nuclear blast over Hiro- 
shima, but had been exposed 
to large doses of radiation. 
This was passed to her daugh- 
ter and Sadako was dying. 

Atthe time legend had 
it there was a healing power 
found in cranes. Whoever 
could make 1,000 paper cranes 
would be healed, Gumbleton 
said. Sedako reached just over 
600 cranes when she died. The 
children of Japan, hearing 
Sadako’s story, began making 


paper cranes and continue 
to do so, leaving them by 
the thousands at the Chil- 
dren’s Temple in Hiro- 
shima’s Peace Park. 

“This is their plea: 
do not let it happen again,” 
Gumbleton said. 

“We still think we 
can bring peace through 
violence and war; it can’t 
be,” he said. 

"When we are ready 
to give up violence, hatred, 
war, preparations for war," 
he continued, " then we 
will not have to fear a Hi- 
roshima or the imminent 
annihilation of our world.” 

At the end of Mass, 
Sister Bowman wiped 
tears from her eyes and 
told the congregation, “I 
want to mention a few 
things before I sing.” She 
touched upon the need to 
help those without the op- 
portunities many people 
take for granted. 

She then began to 
sing with a voice so power- 
ful it caught many people 
by surprise. As she fin- 
ished, the congregation 
leapt to its feet, clapping. 


of security" 


field. Community service to 
the college as well as to their 
respective department is the 
third consideration, Provost 
continued. 

William Wilson, chair- 
man of the political science 
department, said, “Tenure 
causes the institution to have 
a commitment to the person 
as well as the person having 
acommitment to the institu- 
tion.” 

Some observers ar- 
gue that after a teacher re- 
ceives tenure, their interest 
in teaching declines, due to 


when I interviewed at St. Michael's, 
Rhodes said. "I went to college at Middle- 
bury and I love Vermont.” 


the 
rity. 

“I don’t think its fair to 
say people do not do their job 
after they get tenure,” Wilson 
said. 

“In rare cases I think 
burn out is misinterpreted as 
not caring,” said Hanagan. 

Wilson said St. Mi- 
chael’s College does periodic 
evaluations on professors re- 
gardless of whether they are 
tenured. “It is important for 
teachers to keep their career 
like a journey.” 


’ Robin Rhodes is a new admis- 
sions counselors working at St. Michael's. 
Rhodes, who began work in July 19839, is 
responsible for reviewing applications 
with special focus on international stu- 
dents and minority recruitment. 


"I had a really good feeling 


Rhodes said she hopes to 


earn her graduate degree of teaching 
English as a second language (TESL) . 
"I want to gain some good admis- 


= sions experience while at St. Michael's 


| and possibly use my graduate degree to 
© teach," Rhodes said. 


Photo by Bill Conlon 
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WWPYV revises lottery 


By Kate Flaherty 
SrarF WRITER 

Every year disc jock- 
eys for the college radio sta- 
tion, WWPV-FM, have been 
chosen through a lottery proc- 
ess run by the station’s Ex- 
ecutive Board (E-Board), a 
process which this year has 
been called into question by a 
few students who attended. 

Junior Eric Shannon, 
who did not get a show in this 
year’s lottery, said, “It looked 
like it was rigged.” 

Students who wanted 
shows were required to show 
up for an orientation session, 
and while there, they wrote 
their names on pieces of pa- 
per to be used in the lottery 
the next night. 

“T didn’t like the way 
the names were taken the 
night before,” Shannon said. 

Junior Colleen Scully, 
who has a radio show, also 
questioned the process. While 
she said there had always been 
an informal meeting the night 
before the lottery, interested 
students wouldn’t submit their 
names until the night of the 
lottery, therefore ensuringthat 
all names were actually in- 
cluded. 

‘PV General Manager 
Tony Roy defended the new 
procedure of taking thenames 
the night before. “Before, 
people would blow off the ori- 
entation meeting, and because 
a lot of things had changed 
since last year we wanted to 
ensure that people would be 
there.” 

'PV faculty adviser 
Chris McClure said he only 
heard one person making al- 
legations about the lottery, 
and “because of one person, 


we (the E-Board) met and 
changed the system." 

McClure said that now 
there will be a standardized 
card which every jock will fill 
out, and then the card will be 
put in a container which will 
be held above eye level and 
the cards drawn by a priest or 
dean. Once the cards are 
drawn, they will be immedi- 
ately posted. 

McClure said, "Ifthere 
is ever any question about the 
ethics of any part, then I will 
move quickly to rectify the 
problem. I'm going to do eve- 
rything I can do to ensure the 
quality of the operation, (be- 
cause) we have nothing to 
hide." 

But, this year on the 
night of the actual lottery, the 
names were divided into three 
groups, seniors, juniors/sopho- 
mores, and freshmen, andthen 
one by one the names in each 
group were put in a bucket 
and drawn for a limited num- 
ber of slots. The senior group 
was drawn first, then junior/ 
sophomore, then freshmen. 

‘PV production man- 
ager Jeff Blizard said they 
chose to have this kind of lim- 
ited seniority so they can break 
in “new personalities” on air. 

However, the real 
question Shannon had was 
that he said during the lottery 
it “looked like when names 
were taken out they (E-board 
members) were looking.” 

Scully said the lottery 
“seemed very unfair” and that 
she thought it happened be- 
cause they wanted the best 
jocks to be on the air. 

Scully added that, “I 


have no bias because I havea 
show.” 

Senior Tom Farrell, 
who also has a show, said, “I 
didn’t have any problems with 
the lottery, even though I 
didn’t really think [d get a 
show.” 

Roy said there is no 
doubt that it would be pos- 
sible to rig the lottery, but 
said “by accepting the posi- 
tion of General Manager, I 
am also accepting the respon- 
sibility to do things right.” In 
answer to a claim that he 
chose his best friend for a 
show, he added, “if I really 
wanted my friends on the 
air, would have chosen them 
first.” 

Blizard said it’s a 
question of “their word 
against ours” but added that 
he said maybe the accusa- 
tions stem from “bitterness 
or a personal problem that 
arose.” 

Blizard said, “Person- 
ally, when I was a junior, 
second semester I didn’t get 
a show and I was mad, but I 
didn’t point any fingers. In- 
stead I ran for E-Board where 
I was guaranteed a show.” 

The seven members 
of the E-Board automatically 
get a shift of their choice, and 
other slots for jazz, folk and 
eclectic music are also allo- 
cated. After that, about three 
dozen slots are available, and 
this year about 100 people 
applied. The remainder serve 
as substitutes or as a perma- 
nent replacement if somebody 
resigns or is fired _ for fail- 
lure to follow the rules. 
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Long-term tuition 
plans to be considered 


By Michael MacMullin 
SraFF WRITER 

The Financial Plan- 
ning Committee isin the proc- 
ess of a long-term plan which 
could raise tuition, room and 
board. 

The Rev. Richard 
Myhalyk, assistant to the 
president for institutional re- 
search, said the purpose of 
the committee is to look for a 
long-term plan, not solely for 
next year. Next year’s tuition 
is “remote at this point,” 


‘| Myhalyk said. He said next 


year’s total cost “may be 
$15,000, maybe more, maybe 
less.” 

Myhalyk, President 
Paul J. Reiss, and Ernie Guil- 
main, vice president for fi- 
nancial planning, have been 
composing the plan. In the 
proposals, there are six differ- 
ent plans (“A” through “F”), 
which will be brought up at 
the next Board of Trustees 
meeting. 

Plan “A” calls for an 
increase of 5 percent in all 
classes each year based on 
the rate of inflation. Plan “C” 
calls for a 5 percent increase 
in all classes except incoming 
freshmen. Under this article, 
incoming freshmen would pay 
up to $16,000. This would be 
a 23 percent increase. Other 
plans include different com- 
binations of these. 

Myhalyk said he 
thinks plan “C” will probably 
be the one which will be cho- 
sen by the board. 

He said the numbers 


used in the proposal are based 
on the needs of the college. He 
said these needs were deter- 
mined based on department 
requests and surveys. He said 
the total amount “needed” is 
$2 million. 

Included in this need 
category are new faculty 
members, library funding, in- 
structional equipment, and fi- 
nancial aid. Financial aid is 
the largest amount in any 
category at $650,000. 

Paul Lagermasini, the 
Student Association secretary 
of finance, said he is still com- 
mitted to keeping tuition as 
low as possible. “That is my 
number one goal for this year.” 
He said tuition will probably 
be raised to $14,500. He said 
he didn’t think an increase to 
$15,000 would happen. 

Lagermasini said, “All 
short-term expenditures come 
from tuition.” He apologized 
for the scare tactics used in 
his survey about tuition two 
weeks ago. “The next step is to 
reassess the damage,” Lager- 
masini said. 

As a part of the long- 
range plan, St. Michael’s was 
compared to other collegesthat 
St. Michael’s students apply 
to. 

Myhalyk said the 
needs of St. Michael's are not 
driven by the college's compe- 
tition. He said the long range 
plan is not definite by any 
means. It is just a prelimi- 
nary point from which to work, 
Myhalyk said. 


Volunteers swap stories with seniors 


By George Hoffmann 
STAFF WRITER 


While certain 
branches of MOVE (Mobili- 
zation Of Volunteer Efforts), 
such as the Little Brother/ 
Little Sister program are 
extremely well known, oth- 
ers struggle to gain that same 
type of recognition. 

One of those branches 
is the Senior Citizens program 
and coordinator Michele Mis- 
iaszek is working hard to 
change that. 

‘Tm just trying to 
come up with new ideas and 
new things to do,” Misiaszek 
said. “A lot of people really 
have an interest in it because 
they are close to their grand- 
parents. That’s what a lot of 
people have said to me. It’s 
that kind of atmosphere.” 

“Micheleis coming up 
with some great ideas,” Brian 
Donahue, director of commu- 
nity service, said. “I think the 


program is really going to 
skyrocket.” 

The program’s volun- 
teers will split their time 
between retirement homes 
and nursing homes. The big- 
gest difference between the 
two homesis the people at the 
retirement homes are more 
mobile, according to Mis- 
iaszek. 

Because of their 
mobility, trips such as fall 
foliage tours, and buses for 
Christmas and weekly gro- 
cery shopping are possible. 
The events at the nursing 
homes are centered more 
around music, religion, and 
Bingo. 

“We go down and play 
games with them,” Misiaszek 
said. They have parties for 
Christmas and Halloween. 
They love music and anything 
with religion.” 

Misiaszek said the 
group tried its hand at Bingo 
on the first trip to the Starr 


Farm Nursing Home on Oct. 
18. 

“We got down there 
and they were all sitting there 
ready with their chips down,” 
she said. 

Anew approach in the 
nursing homes has been 
planned this year by Mis- 
iaszek, allowing for one-on- 
one contact between student 
and senior citizen. 

“I love to go down and 
talk to them,” Misiaszek said. 
“They love to see us. We don’t 
get a word in edgewise, be- 
cause they love to talk. We 
get a lot out of talking with 
them. They'll start talking 
about the old times, like the 
first time they went on a fall 
foliage tour when they were 
six.” 

For the residents of 
the retirement homes, one of 
the big events is Sunday Mass 
at St. Michael’s, followed by 
brunch in the Alliot cafeteria. 

“We bring them to 


Sunday Mass and bring them 
to brunch,” Misiaszek said. 
“They love eating in the cafe- 
teria with all the kids. They 
think it’s great.” 

Others who think the 
program is great are sopho- 
more volunteers Michelle 
LaFrancis and Chris Morin. 

“I used to spend a lot 
of time with my grandmother,” 
LaFrancis said. “When she 
passed away I felt I had a lot 
of time to give. A lot of times 
people neglect the elderly. The 
people in the nursing homes 
enjoy youth. They enjoy see- 
ing what young people are 
doing.” 

“I have a lot of fun 
and I think they have a lot to 
share,” Morin said. “I feel bad 
because a lot of them don’t 
have families and they are 
just alone. Maybe to have 
someone to talk to will make 
them happier,” she said. 

“If some of the old 
people appear harsh and cold, 


they do want someone tocare 
for them,” LaFrancis said. 
“They’re afraid theyll end 
up getting hurt and being 
alone.” 

Having the program 
on a more permanent basis 
is one of the goals Misiaszek 
is striving for this year. 

“I want to keep the 
group part of it and I would 
like to get it on a casual basis 
where they can expect us to 
visit,” Misiaszek said. “I want 
iton amore permanent basis 
sothey recognize us and we're 
all familiar faces.” 

One goal Donahue 
said he had was to set up 
projects where the senior 
citizens would be in the posi- 
tion of service provider and 
not just recipient. 

But whether on the 
giving or receiving end, ev- 
eryone benefits from the ex- 
perience. Misiaszek said, “A 
lot of people just go down to 
see their smiles.” 
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BACCHUS sponsors Alcohol Awareness Week 


By Julie Dzigas 
Srar¥r WRITER 


Last week St. Mi- 
chael’s College joined colleges 
and universities across the 
country in celebrating Na- 
tional Alcohol Awareness 
Week (Oct. 15-21). 

BACCHUS, which 
stands for Boosting Alcohol 
Consciousness Concerning the 
Health of University Students, 
is a campus organization 
funded by the Student Asso- 
ciation. The message BAC- 
CHUS promotes is to be re- 
sponsible concerning alcohol’s 
use or non-use, Jonathan 
Matte, co-president of BAC- 
CHUS said. “We are not anti- 
alcohol; we are pro-modera- 
tion,” he said. 

“This is our sixth year 
on campus,” Matte said. “We 
have approximately 25 mem- 
bers--BACCHUS is small, but 
growing.” 

This year was the 
largest celebration of a Na- 
tional Alcohol Awareness 
Week St. Michael’s has seen, 
Matte continued. 

“We tried to keep 
things simple,” Matte said. 
“Awareness is publicity, and 


The 


publicity doesn’t have to cost 
a lot of money.” 

The week kicked off 
Monday with a display table 
covered with free pam- 
phlets in Alliot, Matte 
said. On Tuesday, a 
memorial mass for stu- 
dents and faculty who 
have been killed or in- 
jured in alcohol-related 
accidents was held. 

Wednesday, was 
“Tie One on for BAC- 
CHUS” day, Matte said. 
“The red ribbons seen 
pinned on the sweaters 
and jackets of students 
and professors served to 
remember anyone who 
has been killed in an al- 
cohol-related accident.” 

Four or five BAC- 
CHUS members spent Colum- 
bus Day making 1,103 red 
ribbons, Matte continued. “It’s 
a shame more people didn’t 
wear the ribbons, but we 
thank the people who did-- it 
was for such a great cause.” 

“We apologize for not 
getting ribbons to all the 
townhouses or off-campus 
students, it was the first time 


we've done a campus wide 
project,” Matte said. “We'll 
have to start preparing ear- 
lier next year.” 





Wednesday was the 
busiest day, Matte said. The 
Crash Van, which is spon- 
sored by the Department of 
Transportation, was set up 
outside Alliot. Inside the van 
aroadblock situation was set 
up with the administration 
of breathalizer tests, Matte 
said. 

Wednesday night, 
two female speakers from Al- 
coholics Anonymous came to 


speak about their experiences 
with alcohol, Matte said. “The 
people were so personal the 
program offered a different 
perspective than any 
pamphlet could offer,” 
Matte said. “It’s a shame 
only 9 students and the 
BACCHUS advisor at- 
tended. I was disap- 
pointed with the turn- 
out.” 

Only two people en- 
tered the “Moctail Mix- 
off” contest held Thurs- 
day night. “Last year we 
had almost a dozen en- 
tries,” Matte said. “We 
thank the RA’s who in- 
formed their floors, but 
wished more people had 
taken part.” 

» The two entries were 
by Juli Jesso with Peanut- 
butter Perfection and Coreen 
Bisson and Mark Teaser with 
Tahitian Teaser. Each group 
received gift certificates to 
Lee Zachary’s Pizza and half 
a case of Pepsi. 

The “Friendship 
Pledge” held Friday was con- 
sistent with this years theme 
of BACCHUS: “Friends look- 


ing out for friends.” Friends 
were asked to sign a contract 
to promote responsibility and 
care for each other, Matte 
said. 

On Friday night 
BACCHUS kicked off the 
Designated Driver Program 
at Prohibitions and 
Rasputin’s. At both establish- 
ment designated drivers who 
notify the bartender of their 
position will receive a spe- 
cial cup and free non-alco- 
holic beverages for the entire 
night. 

The program will last 
all semester at Prohibitions 
and Rasputin’s., Matte said. 
"Next semester we hope to 
broaden the program to other 
bars in the area.” 

“Overall the week 
was a huge success. The 
members of BACCHUS dida 
great job getting organized 
and helping out,” Matte said. 

“I wish more people 
would have taken advantage 
of some of the activities but 
hopefully our programs 
helped to increase alcohol 
awareness here at St. Mi- 
chael’s College.” 


It took 8.5 years for 100,000 people in 


the U.S. to be diagnosed with AIDS. It is 
estimated that it will take 18 months to 
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get to 200,000 people. 


AIDS hotline: 
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join us in the best of all laboratories to study 
real world environmental issues including: 


¢ Wildlife Management in Kenya 

* Marine Biology in the Virgin Islands 
¢ Marine Mammal Behavior in Mexico 
¢ Rainforest Dynamics in Australia 
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Sister Thea's challenge 


By Becky Klouda 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

On Thursday, Oct. 19, St. 
Michael's College honored 
Sister Thea Bowman with a 
celebratory mass and a spe- 
cial convocation at which she 
received an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
At the conovocation held in 
the McCarthy Arts Recital 
Hall, Sr. Thea said, "Every- 
body in this room is blessed 
beyond compare. I challenge 
you to do something today, to 
use your power. Don't wait 
until you graduate; it might 
be too late.” 

I encourage every 
member of the St. Michael's 
College community to accept 
Sister Bowman's challenge. 
We should not take the ad- 


nate than ourselves. 


Although Sister 
Bowman is dying of cancer, 


she still travels to spread her 
words of love and giving. Let 
us all follow her unselfish ex- 
ample and think of others be- 
fore we think of ourselves. 

"Don't wait to finish 
college to help someone," Sis- 
ter Thea said at the mass. "If 
we can establish that chain of 
love, we can deal with hunger 
and poverty,” she said. 

Sister Bowman im- 
pressed upon her audience at 
McCarthy Arts Center to share 
their knowledge with others. 
If you know how to fix a car, 
teachsomeoneelse; if you know 
how to cook, teach someone 
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The Defender welcomes 
letters from its readers. All 
letters must bear the signa- 
ture of the author with a 
phone number and address. 
Letters become the property 
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else. Unshared knowledge is 
wasted knowledge. Let us 
always remember the wisdom 
of Sister Thea Bowman. 


vantages we have for granted. 
We should be thankful and 
use our abilities and bless- 
ings to help those less fortu- 
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"Well, Mr. President, let's see ... carry the 
one, take away three, carry the two ... that 
would be forescore and seven years ago.” 





Cliffs Notes should be removed from bookstore 


By Jeffrey Hay 

I found Anthony Buono’s article, “Cliff Notes are not a 
Threat” (Oct. 10), to be irresponsible. Mr. Buono believes that 
Cliffs Notes should be viewed as welcome study aids to original 
works, and do not promote an “easy way out.” I disagree 
strongly, and I believe the points of his argument to be weak 
and unconvincing. 

Buono refers to the warning in the first pages of Cliffs 
Notes against using them as a substitute for a literary work. He 
insinuates that this warning will deter students from abusing 
them. This is naive. I remind Mr. Buono that many detrimental 
elements of the western world are also labeled with warnings 
(cigarettes, some other tobacco products, certain alcohols, and, 
through the media and public awareness, drugs) yet they 
continue to be abused on a wide scale. Granted, Cliffs Notes do 
not produce the same dramatic damage, but if warnings do not 
prohibit people from indulging in those sort of harms, how can 
they be expected to dissuade the abuse of literary substitutes? 

Mr. Buono goes on to say that since students can buy 
them downtown, and can find summaries and analyses in the 
library, the school might as well sell them. Let them buy them 
elsewhere and allow St. Michael’s Bookstore to retain some 
integrity as an advocate of literature, ideas, and education 
rather than profit at the expense of literature. As to finding the 
same information in a library, why hasn’t it occurred to Mr. 
Buono that the process of discovering these resources is just as 
valuable as the resource itself? Anyone contemplating gradu- 
ate school or even a senior thesis will need these skills. 

Mr. Buono notes that “any written material can be 
misused...” This statement does not serve the argument. 
Magazines, books, etc., do not promote misuse. More often than 
not they are used responsibly and honestly. Yet abuse has been 
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the traditional fate of Cliffs Notes. They lend themselves too 
readily to misuse. Many students will read them rather than 
the work (a very enticing prospect for novels such as “War and 
Peace”) and thus miss the subtleties, such as symbolism, 
style, and voice, that a novel contains. What they gain is a 
hollow summary of a vital literary work. 

Buono concludes his article by stating that the aca- 
demic integrity policy will survive in spite of the sale of Cliffs 
Notes. Yes, I’m sure it will, but is the purpose of the policy 
survival? Its being put to the test? Or is it to dissuade 
breeches of integrity? I believe it to be the latter, and that 
Cliffs Notes promote these breeches rather than deter them. 

Education should be difficult and challenging. Stu- 
dents should struggle. Ifhelp is required to understand texts, 
let the student approach the professor, or consult the re- 
sources available in the many libraries in the area. Cliffs 
Notes justify themselves by claiming to be those resources, 
but, in reality, they are of low quality, and exploit the anxiety 
and temptations of students, merely to make a buck. A college 
that claims to be an institution of higher learning should 
recognize this fact, and remedy the error in judgement that 
has been made. As it stands, the Alliot bookstore is a contra- 
diction to the academic aims ofthe school. 

If the article represents the author’s true opinion, I 
suggest he rethink the purpose of reading literature, or 
critical research, of education, and his choice to promote such 
a detriment to education. The sale of Cliffs Notes by St. 
Michael’s College is an outrage, and every serious student 
should push for their removal. 2 


(Jeffrey Hay is a senior at St. Michael's. He is an English major 
from Pepperell, Mass., and he is an editor for "The Onion River Review.") 


THANKS , PROFESSOR, THIS 
IS VERY NILE OF You. 
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Freshmen 


perspectives 


By Michael Novack and 
Gavan O’Shea 


Mike: Gav, que pasa? 
Gav: I went home last week- 
end for the first time. It was 
so wierd. I actually rang 
my doorbell when I got 
home, and my dog had no 
idea who I was. Then, to 
add insult to injury, my 
whole family left after five 
minutes to goto my brother’s 
‘| soccer game. How was your 
trip home? 

Mike: Well, it wasn’t that 
bad, but the minute I got 
home, my cat walked right 
by me. When I tried to pick 
her up, she hissed at me! 
Walking into my house felt 
really different too. 

Gav: Yeah, I know what 
you mean. I wasn’t really 
sure I belonged there ei- 
ther. My bed sure felt good 
though. It was nice sleep- 
ingin a bed that was able to 
support something larger 
than a six-year old. Did you 
notice how quiet it was at 
night? I was waiting for 
someone to yell or bang on 
my door. 

Mike: I know what you 
mean, the morning after I 
got home, my father said to 
me, “Gee son, didn’t it feel 
good to sleep in your own 
bed?” I told him that it was 
just too quiet. Maybe if he 
began screaming or turned 
the stereo all the way up, I 
might have been able to 
sleep. But noooo....my house 
had to be quiet. And how 
about Mom’s cooking? It 
beats the cafeteria any day. 
My first meal home was 
fantastic! No warm glasses, 
no long lines, and no mys- 
tery meat. I almost gave 
my mother my meal card 
though, when I sat down 
with my family. 

Gav: Oh, Iknow! I actually 
got sick after I ate my 
mother’s apple pie on the 
first night back. I was so 
used to Marriott, that my 
stomach just couldn’t take 
real food. But then by Sun- 
day, when my digestive sys- 
tem was back to “normal,” I 
went to “La Grille” and 
checked out all the new sur- 
prises thatawaited me. How 
did it feel to get back? 
Mike: It was hard, but 
once I got back into the 
grind, things got better. ’'m 
starting to get used to the 
fact that St. Michael’s is my 
home now, but I can’t wait 
for Thanksgiving! Gav.... 
Gav: Yeah, it should be 
fun. I think I can wait a 
while before I go home. It’s 
nice just being able to do 
whatever you want, when- 
ever you want to do it! 
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Romero's fight for peace 
ends in assassination 


By Michael Gizzi 
Washington Correspondent 


The new film about the life of Archbishop Oscar 
Romero of El Salvador, aptly titled "Romero," invoked intense 
emotions in me when I saw it. Although I felt a real sense of 
empathy for the people of El Salvador, the most intense emo- 
tions I experienced were of anger and anguish for the actions 
of my government in Central America. 

Oscar Romero was a Catholic bishop who became Arch- 
bishop of El Salvador in 1977. Although a conservative mem- 
ber of the church hierarchy when appointed Archbishop, 
Romero soon became a leading spokesman for the people of 
Salvador against the brutal terror being waged by the govern- 
ment to suppress a “communist” revolution. Romero was such 
an eloquent voice against the violence, death, and destruction 
occurring in his land that the government perceived him a 
threat. On Monday, March 24, 1980, a day after delivering a 
sermon on national radio where Romero urged the army to put 
down its weapons and end the violence, he became a martyr. 
Archbishop Romero was brutally assassinated while perform- 
ing the rite of the Eucharist at a mass in San Salvador. In 
1985, General Roberto D’Aubisson, leader of the right-wing 
party ARENA, was directly implicated in the murder of 
Romero. 

For over 300 years the Roman Catholic Church had been a 
stabilizing, some would say reactionary, force in El Salvador. 
The church always supported the government in power and 
tried to maintain the status quo. Through much of Salvadoran 
history, most of the power was wielded by members of the 
country’s fourteen most wealthy families. By supporting the 
rule of the landed aristocracy, the church was assured a 
prominent place in Salvadoran society. Despite the destitute 
poverty and the sub-human conditions that the majority of the 
population lived under, the church concerned itself only with 
otherworldly pieties. 

In reaction to the glaring social and economic inequalities, 
a leftist liberation movement began to challenge the ruling 
elite. The Salvadoran government responded with military 
might. No place was safe as the military began to purge the 
nation of “communist” insurgents. Archbishop Romero was 
unwilling to sit back and watch the senseless death and 
destruction of the Salvadoran people by its own government. 
Romero became a symbol of hope for the people. He did not call 
for the people to take up arms against their oppressors, but 
rather demanded justice. He called for an end to the violence 
and asked for a simple respect of basic human rights and 
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dignity. 

Oscar Romero was truly a great man. He symbolized the 
true meanings of Christianity in a land where Christian 
values were preached but rarely practiced. The values he 
preached were inexplicably perceived to be so dangerous to the 
government and the right-wing elements of the army, that it 
was willing to face world wide condemnation just so he would 
be silenced. 

As murder and destruction continued through the nations 
of Central America in the 1970s and 1980s, there was no 
greater supporter for the status quo (i.e. the right wing 
governments) than the United States. Millions of dollars of 
military aid went to governments which used the weapons 
against their own people inorder to purge “communist” insur- 
gents. U.S. money supported death squads in Guatemala and 
E] Salvador and was able to dispose itself of one of the most 
tyrannical despots in the western hemisphere. 

What I find most appalling and ironic is that when polled, 
the people of the United States overwhelmingly disagree with 
their own government’s policies in this region. Yet every year 
tens of millions of dollars are expended to prop these regimes 
up. I fail to see how or why the American Government, one “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,” can tolerate such 
blatant disregard for human rights. The American Declara- 
tion of Independence serves today as a summary of our highest 
ideals; that all people are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain inalienable rights, and among 
these rights are liberty, justice, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Yet, in reading the Declaration, I never realized that appar- 
ently these rights are only applicable to those of us lucky 
enough to be born American. In some foreign nations, these 
very ideals taught to all American schoolchildren, are bla- 
tantly ignored. How can we allow our power and influence to 
be used in such an atrocious manner? 

In the nine years since Oscar Romero was murdered for 
espousing such things as justice, peace, and human dignity, 
over 60,000 Salvadorans have died. ARENA, the party led by 
Roberto D’Aubisson, is now in power in E] Salvador. Through- 
out Central America, the violence is increasing again. The 
United States still openly supports El] Salvador, and in Guate- 
mala where the violence is beginning again after a three year 
hiatus, American arms are once again arriving. How can the 
American people allow these atrocities to continue? How can 
we teach our children to give a pledge of allegiance to a flag 
“_.with liberty, justice, and freedom for all” while thousands of 
innocent people are slaughtered each year in the name of 
“anti-communism” and the status-quo? 


(Michael Gizzi is a St. Michael's senior who currently has 
an internship in Washington, D.C. He is a political science major 
from Schenectady, New York.) 


Letters to the editors 


To the editors: 

I would like to 
respond to the recent 
letter to the editor re- 
garding my column about 
Vice President Dan 
Quayle. 

First of all, the 
entire article was meant 
to be humorous. Every- 
thing in it was meant to 
be taken in jest. I in- 
tended to offend no one, 
and I especially in no 
way intended to be 
sexist. I apologize to 
anyone who was offended 
by anything in my writ- 


ing which they see as sex- 
ist. It is not meant to be 
so. And I would like to 
add that I do not think 
that what I said about 
Mrs. Bush and Mrs. 
Quayle was sexist. It was 
just humor. 

As a last note, I 
would like to ask every- 
one not to take every- 
thing I write seriously. 
People have got to take 
some things more lightly. 
I surely hope no one took 
my Smurf column seri- 
ously! 

-Anthony G. Buono 
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A witness to history 





Lynn A. Molinaroli 
STAFF WRITER 

“To be or not to be” 
was painted on the side of a 
bus in Beijing, China. William 
Garrett, a St. Michael’s Col- 
lege sociology professor saw 
the slogan on the bus and 
witnessed many other things 
when he attended a confer- 
ence in Beijing May 20to May 
25. 

Garrett, nine other 
western professors and 15 
Chinese scholars arrived in 
the midst of a democratic 
uprising by over 2 million 
students and factory workers. 

Garrett was one of five 
Americans to be selected out 
of a field of 25 to attend the 
conference on “Religion in 
China: Past and Present.” 

Garrett had easy ac- 
cess to the city, and because 
he was one of few Caucasians 
among the 2.5 million Chi- 
nese, he attracted attention. 

“They invited us to join 
in the demonstration,” Gar- 
rett said. 

The protest did not 
consist of just students, Gar- 
rett said. He said about half of 
the protestors were factory 
workers in support of demo- 
cratic reform. Garrett said the 


workers were there to show 
“support, sympathy and pro- 
tection,” for the students. 
The students camped 
out with tents in the middle 
of Tiananmen Square, Gar- 
rettsaid. Some students waved 
their university's flag and 
many groups of students had 
bullhorns, Garrett said. 
After martial law was 
declared on May 20, some 
55,000 students flooded into 
the city each day, Garrett said. 
More than 3,000 stu- 
dents went on hunger strikes, 
abstaining from food or drink, 
and marched around the 
Monument to the People’s 
Heroes in the hot summer 
weather. Garrett said because 
the hunger strikers were so 
susceptible to dehydration, 
paths were left open for emer- 
gency vehicles to get through. 
Before the crackdown 
on Tiananmen in early June, 
the military’s role in the demo- 
cratic protests was minimal, 
Garrett said. When he first 
arrived, the military sat on 
the wall surrounding the 
square and just watched. They 
(the military) were “not in 
charge of the operation,” Gar- 
rett said. 


However, Garrett 
said when the 27th Army, con- 
sisting of peasant soldiers 
from Southern China, moved 
in to replace the 38th local 
army, things changed. 

The 27th Army, which 
“didn’t like the urbanites to 
begin with,” was tougher on 
demonstrators, Garrett said. 

Though he did not see 
the Tiananmen Square vio- 
lence that so many people wit- 


nessed on American television, 
he said that the violence that 
did occur happened in the side 
streets around Tiananmen. 
The movement’s slo- 
gan of “Science and Democ- 
racy” is one the students bor- 
rowed from a similar demo- 
cratic movement held in May 
1919, Garrett said. The 1919 
movement consisted of stu- 
dents and intellectuals who 
were led by a Chinese gradu- 


.ate student of Columbia Uni- 


versity. The student studied 
under John Dewey, Garrett 
said, and got his democratic 
ideas from him. 


That movement was - 


crushed and forced under- 
ground but thestudents today 
remain optimistic. They ex- 
pect it will take another 6 to 7 
years for this movement to 
take effect, Garrett said. 

Though he noted that 
China has doubled its stan- 
dard of living in the last 10 
years, Garrett said he sees 
lots of room for political re- 
form. 

“No one wants to join 
the party,” Garrett said. “The 
governmentis corrupt through 
and through. If this regime 
stays in power, it will take a 
tremendous amount of force 
for a change to occur.” 


After taking part in 
some of the demonstrations 
and getting to know who the 
demonstrators were, Garrett 
said, “It would be soul-wrench- 
ing to know how many of the 
students we met there sur- 
vived.” 

He left the country two 
days before the crackdown. 
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Good, sober fun 
at Coffee House 


By Nancie O’Meara 
SraFF WRITER 

When some people hear the name “coffee house,” 
they have visions of hot beverages in a relaxing atmos- 
phere. 

The only thing correct about that picture is the 
word relaxing. Many events put on by the Coffee House 
Committee are for relaxation purposes. The Coffee House 
Committee is a way of “providing entertainment for St. Mi- 
chael’s students in a non-alcoholic environment,” junior 
Lynn Martin, who chairs the Coffee House committee, said. 

The committee consists of six people and is funded 
by the Student Association. The Coffee House sponsors 
events such as “The Dating Game,” hypnotists, musicians, 
and comedy shows. 

Last Thursday night, in McCarthy Arts Center, 
the Coffee House Committee presented Quiet Riot. Quiet 
Riot--not to be confused with the heavy metal band of the 
same name--is a mime group. 

The group is comprised of the Mettler brothers, Bill 
and David. Bill is the performer and David is responsible 
for the lighting and audio. The show consisted of stories 
with innovative sound effects like trucks, motorcycles, 
various personalities, and a mime act which featured the 
Doors’ song “Break On Through.” Quiet Riot inte- 
grated various themes throughout their comedy routine 
such as “meeting your problems head on” and “supporting 
yourself and others.” 

Martin will be attending a convention in November 
that deals with improving the organization of events as 
well as the opportunity to book different forms of entertain- 
ment. 

Upcoming Coffee House events this semester will 
be “The Dating Game,” to be held on Friday, Nov. 11. 
Information on how to become a contestant will be distrib- 
uted through campus mail. On Tuesday, Nov. 30, gui- 
tarist/vocalist and St. Michael’s graduate Tom Walters will 
perform in Alliot, and on Thursday, Dec. 7, Ken and Jay , 
two juniors, will be playing a variety of instruments and 


singing, among other things, Christmas carols. 
- Martin said the Coffee House offers “alternatives 
to just partying on weekends.” 





MLK Society raises cultural awareness 


By Kristin DeLuca 
SraFF WRITER 

Recognizing the 
achievements of one of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent black 
leaders, Martin Luther King 
Jr., and acknowledging the 
importance of Black History 
Month are two primary con- 
cerns of the Martin Luther 
King Society. 

The society formed at 
the very end of last semester. 
And this year, numerous pro- 
grams and functions are being 
organized. 

In remembrance of 
King, the society is planning 
several activities for Martin 
Luther King Day in January. 
Originally, the society hoped 
to have Martin Luther King 
Day become a school holiday 
but both the society and Presi- 
dent Reiss felt that King would 
be better remembered through 
various functions. 

“We want to see if 
faculty would want to incor- 


porate something (about King) 
in their courses that day,” 
said Renee Dickens, President 
of the Martin Luther King So- 
ciety. “I think it is a good idea 
as long as you have specific 
functions to go along with it 
(Martin Luther King Day).” 

They are also plan- 
ning a mass and vigil in the 
quad in honor of Martin Lu- 
ther King Day. 

For Black History 
Month, the society is arrang- 
ing for various bishops to come 
and speak at Saint Michael’s 
College. 

In December the soci- 
ety is inquiring into "adopt- 
ing" a low-income family from 
the Burlington area for the 
Christmas season. Members 
from the group would give 
money and also hold a fund- 
raiser. The money made by 
the society would purchase 
gifts for the family. 

A“Beach Party” dance 
was already sponsored by the 


society. Many felt it was a big 
success. ; 

“Jonathan Isaksen 
(Student Association Presi- 
dent), Jennie Cernosia (Di- 
rector of Student Activities) 
and other people said it went 
well,” said Dickens. 

The society held a 
social this weekend in honor 
of the St. Peter Claver and 
Xavier University Gospel 
Choir. It was “a way for every- 
one to informally meet,” said 
Dickens. 

It seems like a lot of 
work for just one group but 
the society is divided into three 
committees, each assuming 
responsibility for a specific 
task. 

The Martin Luther 
King Day Committee is re- 
sponsible for the different 
activities planned for that day. 
Each month the Bulletin Board 
Committee has the responsi- 
bility to emphasize the achieve- 
ments of a black person who 


has “contributed to society.” 

The Black History Month Com- 
mittee is responsible for the 
activities planned for that 
event. This committee will also 
be selling Sister Thea Bow- 
man Christmas paper. The 
money collected from this fund- 
raiser will go to Sister Thea 
Bowman Foundation Schol- 
arship. 

Through the different 
functions organized by the 
Martin Luther King Society, 
the group wants to raise so- 
cial awareness. One of the 
concerns of the students who 
created the society was that 
black people were not. being 
recognized. 

“We formed the group 
simply because we didn’t do 
anything to recognize the 
achievements of blacks,” said 
Dickens. 

The society also lack 
students that there is a lot to 


offer to them here at Saint Mi- ° 


chael’s College. 


“To get more black 
students here, you have to 
have something to keep them 
here,” said Dickens. 

Including faculty 
and staff, there are 50 active 
members in the society said 
Dickens. The society wel- 
comes new members, both 
black students and white 
students. 

“It’s not just black 
students,” said Dickens. 
“There are white students, 
too.” 

Any ideas or sugges- 
tions for the society would be 
greatly appreciated, said 
Dickens. 

“If you want to par- 
ticipate and raise racial con- 
sciousness, the best way to 
do it is to join the Martin 
Luther King Society,” said 
Dickens. 
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Creating ties to college campus 


Melissa M. Villanti 
Starr WRITER 


A typical day for a St. 
Michael’s student is full of 
gossip, classes, and friends. 
For some off-campus students 
the gossip is heard, the classes 
are gone to, but the friends 
are hard to make. 

“I thinkitisreallyhard 
to make friends because I only 
come and go to classes,” Steve 
McMahon, asophomoretrans- 
fer student from St. Anselm's 
College, said. 

“It is hard to meet 
people because they all live 
together and share something 
in common,” McMahon said. 
“T can’t talk about last night’s 
party with them because I 
wasn’t there.” 

McMahon lived at St. 
Anselm's last year and found 
campus life a lot more enjoy- 
able because he could meet a 
number of people through his 
roommates. 

“Everyone on my floor 
was my roommate,” McMa- 
hon continued. “You could 
meet people through your 
roommates' friends and 
friends of their friends.” 


McMahon said he feels 
he is only taking classes at St. 
Michael’s, and isn’t part of 
the college community. 

When comparing the 
schools, McMahon said St. 
Michael’s students seem re- 
luctant to make new acquain- 
tances than the students at 
St. Anselm's. 

“At St. Anselm's, the 
people really wanted to make 
an effort to make a tight 
community, “McMahon said. 
“St. Mike’s students only want 
to connect with the familiar, 
on-campus students.” 

Eric Shannon, a jun- 
ior, lived in an apartment in 
Burlington last year. Thisyear, 
he moved on campus and is 
now an R.A in Founders Hall. 

“Now I’m living on- 
campus I really feel I have 
become part of the commu- 
nity,” Shannon said. “I feel it 
is a lot easier to get involved 
because you are right in the 
middle of things.” 

Shannon said last year 
he would miss out on many 
activities because of getting 
information too late. 

“Last year everything 
was passed on by word of 


Jones takes off wit 
"Flying Cowboys" 





Photo by Dan Salter 


Kate Flaherty 
StraFF WRITER 

For anyone who 
missed Rickie Lee Jones 
since her two fantastic- 
ally soulful albums ap- 
peared almost 10 years 
ago, here’s some good 
news. She’s returned and 
in full force with “Flying 
Cowboys.” 

Although Jones did 
havea release a few years 
ago, “The Magazine” was 
not up to her usual work, 
andher audience wasstill 
kept waiting for a follow- 
up toherfirst two albums, 
“Rickie Lee Jones” and 
“Pirates.” 


Jones’ forte is writing insightful poignant lyrics and 
singing them with her distinctive voice, marked with that bit- 


tersweet edge. 


Although newcomers like Edie Brickell may have her 
“sound,” they are not Rickie Lee Jones, and itis good to see her 


back with “Flying Cowboys.” 


One of the songs which stands out is “Love Is Gonna 
Bring Us Back Alive” where Jones sings, “Well the river’s only 
water/ And the mountain’s only gold/ They'll get old/ Tell me 
will you walk through this world alone?” Also, the tune “Atlas 
Marker,” has those Jones-ish lyrics, like “Maybe you want 
another world/ One where heaven doesn’t weigh so much/ 
Maybe you'll find another girl/ One you can feel when you do 


not touch.” 


Jones even sounds convincing on songs which she 
didn’t write. “Don’t Let the Sun Catch You Crying,” originally 
_ done by Gerry and the Pacemakers, is easily one of the most 
superb on the album; it sounds as if it were written for her. 

At the risk of going overboard in praising this album, 
itis better to simply stop short and say that “Flying Cowboys” 
is excellent, and that Rickie Lee Jones is back with a venge- 


ance. 


mouth,” Shannon recalled. “By 
the time I heard about it, it 
was either too late to get in- 
volved or already happened.” 

Shannon also agreed 
with McMahon that it is eas- 
ier to make friends living on- 
campus. 

“Although everyone 
complains about eating in 
Marriot, it gives the students 
a chance to socialize, see new 
faces and to meet a variety of 
new people,” Shannon said. 

When asked what the 
off-campus students could do 
to improve communications, 
Shannon said it was their 
responsibility to get involved 
and do something about be- 
coming a community mem- 
ber. 

Kevin Scully, a senior 
English major, transferred 
from The University of Ver- 
mont last year and spent his 
first semester at St. Michael’s 
living off-campus. Scully took 
matters into his own hands 
and got involved right away. 

“I realized people here 
were really caring, “ Scully 
said. “I began getting involved 
by parking myself in the Stu- 
dent Activities Office, going 


to SA meetings and becoming 
an off-campus rep.” 

After Scully completed 
his off-campus representative 
position in November, he then 
became a student liaison as 
Alliot governing chairman 
until March. This year, he 
has taken the position of sec- 
retary for operations on the 
SA, providing students with 
on-campus facility information 
and ideas. 

“Making contacts is 
essential to key campus ac- 
tivities,” Scully said. “It doesn’t 
work by sitting back and 
waiting for someone to take 
your hand. You have to make 
it happen.” 

Scully lives on-cam- 
pus this year. 

“When you live on- 
campus, you make up a ma- 
jority and get a strong feeling 
of community,” Scully said. 

Scully said students 
need to know the first step to 
getting involved is action. 

“The first thing to do 
is to look into off-campus rep,” 
Scully said. “There are six seats 
open every semester. This year 
five are occupied compared to 
the two last year.” 


Scully also suggests 
taking part in student assem- 
blies and meetings or going to 
a friend’s dorm to become 
familiar with the people and 
the surroundings. 

“At the beginning of 
last year I parked myself on 
Jennie Cernosia’s couch,” 
Scully said. “After awhile, I 
began to meet new people and 
make contacts. It was a great 
beginning.” 


Scully said he is sen- 
sitive to the off-campus stu- 
dents’ needs and is willing to 
help anyone interested in 
getting involved because he 
was in the same position last 
year. 


“I know how hard 
being off-campus can be,” 
Scully said. “I will help any- 
one get involved who wants to 
be. Just drop by Townhouse 
113, the door is always open.” 

Scully also gives an- 
other option for off-campus 
students who want to get 
involved in the college com- 
munity: “Go to Alliot 107, 
Jennie Cernosia’s office, it’s a 
good place to start.” 


View & Review 


-- MARK CLEMENT -- 


“The Fabulous Baker 
Boys” is the somewhat grip- 
ping progression of how the 
film’s characters mature. The 
story details the lives ofa piano 
playing team of unlikely broth- 
ers (Beau and Jeff Bridges) 
and the sultry woman (Mich- 
elle Pfeiffer), who brings 
change to the team, their re- 
lationship, and _ self-percep- 
tions while growing a bit her- 
self. 

The Baker Boys’ act of 
‘Feelings,’ and horrid jokes is 
remniscient of Bill Murray’s 
“Saturday Night Live” char- 
acter of a bogus night club 
singer with jokes older than 
the Catskill Mountains where 
he was supposed to be play- 
ing. 

Thus, to add a little 
spark to their act they decide 
to hire a female vocalist. This 
is where Pfeiffer literally 
stumbles onto the scene, light- 
ing up the act and the eyes of 
the younger Baker Boy. 

The inevitable affair 
between Jeff Bridges and 
Pfeiffer is the catalyst for 
change in the film. The feisty 
Pfeiffer lights up the screen 
not only with her fabulous 


"The Pabulods Baker Boys" 


(Rated R) 
20th Century Fox 


and sensual appearance, but 
a stellar singing voice that 
brings the lethargic act new 
inspiration to play and public 
attention, which gets them big 
shows. 

The film however is long, 
slow--not too dull--but the film 
mirrors the slow process for 
initiating change in one’s life. 
Nonetheless it is a good film 
and its conclusion and char- 
acter development are realis- 
tic, not dreamy and sappy (no 
matter how much we seek that 
happy, neatly tied ending). 

Further, for those who may 
enjoy piano music mingled 
with a little bit ofhopping jazz 
horns the soundtrack of this 
film will satisfy your ear. 


a Da as Dae Das Dae Dae ss tas 
=“KELLY RUSSELL-- 


Expecting to hear disap- 
pointing vocals in the film, 
Michelle Pfeiffer (“Tequila 
Sunrise,” “Dangerous Liai- 
sons”) gives the audience a 
pleasant surprise. Although 
her voice cannot be compared 
to the likes of Barbara Strei- 
sand, Pfeiffer gives a believ- 
able and enjoyable perform- 
ance as lounge singer Susie 
Diamond. 


Her renditions of “My 
Funny Valentine” and “Makin’ 
Whoopee” attest to the fact 
that she is not just another 
pretty face. The camera, 
however, concentrates its at- 
tention on close-ups of Pfeif- 
fer. The audience therefore 
can fix its attention on the 
sultry singer, rather than the 
music. 

One scene in the film 
deserves special merit. Pfeif- 
fer and Jeff Bridges are on the 
balcony of a beautiful hotel, 
and they circle in and out of 
their adjoining suites, trying 
to see what the other is doing. 
The cinematography shows 
the physical tension between 
the two, and the hesitation in- 
volved in getting into a new 
relationship. 

All in all, the movie is en- 
joyable, especially the scenes 
of Jeff Bridges playing piano 
in a jazz bar. But the plot is 
somewhat contrived and pre- 
dictable, as is the relationship 
between Pfeiffer and Bridges. 
The distinguished cast saves 
the movie however, and the 
viewer leaves the theatre 
satisfied. 


*Editor's Note: This column 
was previously called "Russell's 
Ratings." 
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CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 28, 29: 
Theatreworks. 
MacCarthy Arts Center. 
and UVM's Royal Tyler 
Theatre. Workshops,» 
discussions ,é& 
performances. For info.» 
and registration, write § 
UVM Theatre. 
Department, Royal Tyler #® 
Theatre, Burlington, VT § 
05405. 


J 


Fri., Nov.3: Davida 
Byrne, leaderoftheTalk- § 
ing Heads, inconcert with us 
16-piece band, 8 p.m. Ross. > 
Tickets: $19.50, $3 dis- , 
count with SMC ID. . 


2*lo include your On-s 
: campus organization’ s* 
; upcoming events, send, 
: dates and informations 
“to Box 275. 

BBEBeS J 









Jobs in Alaska 


HIRING Men - Women ¢ Summer/ 
Year Round. CANNERIES, FISHING, 


LOGGING, TOURISM, CONSTRUCTION |” 


up to $600 weekly, plus FREE room 
and board. CALL NOW! Call yetundahle. 
1-206-736-0775, Ext: = 2:1 





Campus Reps Needed! 
Earn big commissions 
and free trips by selling 
Nassau/ Paradise 
Island, CanCun, Mex- 
ico, Jamaica and Ski 


Trip to Vermont and 
Colorado. For more 
information call Toll 
Free 1-800-344-8360 
or in CT 203-967-3330. 





Student Resource 


8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Mon-Thurs 
6-9 p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 1: 
Office of New York 
Comptroller 
presentation. St. 


Edmund's Hall, Room 
104, between 4 and 5 
p.m. with Sarah 
Flemming. 


Reminder: Deadlines 
for Spring 1990 
internships are: 

Oct. 31: Application w/ 
resume completed. 
Nov. 28: Agreement 
completed. 


















|Attention-Hiring! 
Government jobs- 
your area. Many 
immediate openings 
without waiting list 
or test. 
$17,840-$69,485. 
Call 1-602-838-8885 
ext 17447 


Attention: 


Earn money 
reading books! 


$32;000/year 
income potential. 
Details. 602-838- 
8885 ext. bk7447 





Photo by David Adornato 
Hay! Center for International Programs students get a taste of 
autumn in Vermont and a crash course in scarecrow-building. 
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Marriott makes changes 


By Paula Ventura 
SraFF WRITER 

Major changes are in 
store for Alliot Hall’s cafeteria, 
according to Tom Ryan, who 
manages Marriott Food 
Service. 

Ryan said more 
lighting is needed, noise 
reduction is necessary, re- 
location of the tray-return area 
is necessary, and in the near 
future, Marriott plans to close 
the North Campus cafeteria. 

Ryan said an architect 
has been hired, so plans are 
well underway. Tim Pedrotty, 
Physical Plant director, is in 
charge of the Alliot renovation 


x2234. 


and ex-smoker. 


Health Services 





their organization. 


Session directed by Kathy Auletta, R.N. 


Lower level Alumni Hall 
Monday, Oct. 30 at 7 p.m. 


nti 


project and said the firm of 
Freeman, French and 
Freeman was hired to design 
Marriott’s new look. 

Ryan said the school 
could decide to put in cathedral 
ceilings toimprove the lighting 
in the cafeteria. He said some 
changes were already made 
this summer. 

Probably the most 
noticeable of nuisances are the 
long lines. “The biggest factor 
in the lines was the beverage 
counter,” Ryan said. So, the 
first step in improvements was 
made. The beverage area now 





Come to an informal information 
session about quitting. 


Register with the secretary at Health Services. 


ntin 


Marketing Visa/Mastercard/Discover 


| A FREE GIFT JUST FOR CALLING! 
PLUS RAISE UP TO $1700.00 IN ONLY 10 DAYS! 
Student groups needed for marketing project on 


campus. For details plus free gift, group officers call 
1-800-950-8472 xo. 


"T vant all smokers 
- and chewers!" 


Addicted to Nicotine? 
Ready to quit? 


has two of everything--soda 
machines and holders for 
glasses, Ryan said. 

He said so far he has 
noticed lines are moving faster. 

Other improvements 
were made while students 
were away for the summer. 
Marriott has new floors, and 
the silverware has a new 
location. 

The only thing 
hindering the completion of 
the other improvements, 
according to Ryan, is a lack of 
funds. 







































Representative from the Office of the New York State Comptroller will ae 
visit St. Michael's College on Wednesday, November 1, 1989, at 4:00p.m., 
to talk to you about auditing and accounting career opportunities with 


If you are a talented, motivated individual who is looking for a challenging — 
profession in the auditing or accounting field, please plan to attend. 








eo 
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ATTENTION: 
Government seized 
vehicles from $100. 
Fords, Mercedes, 


Cruise Ship Jobs 


HIRING Men - Women. Summer/ 
Round. PHOTOGRAPHERS 






Corvettes, Chevys. 
Surplus Buyers 
Guide. Call 
1- 602-838-8885 

ext A747 


NOW! Call refundable. é 
1-206-736-0775, Ext... ou! 










This Halloween 
don’t be just 
another Pretty face! 


Choose from one of the le : 
largest selections of masks, y 
theatrical makeup, wigs, ar 
costumes, disguises and | be F oe OP x, 4 
props you'll ever see. A's, elgg: 





















ert 


CASSLER’S TOYS 
e336 No. Winooski Avenue 
862-3385 
Mon.-Thurs: 9:30-5:30 
fe Fri: 9:30-9 
Sat: 9:30-5 
e112 Church Street 
~ 658-1596 
Mon.-Fri: 9:30-9 
Sat: 9:30-5:30 
Sun: 12-5 


| WE SELL OUR COSTUMES AT RENTAL PRICES! 


CASSLER’S TOYS... °‘WE SELL FUN”’ ——s 


‘ny Naa 


i SRAR caine Ci At haie: 
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STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
Accept the Challenge 


DAVY TTT 


IN A DANCE CONCERT WITH HIS 16 PIECE LATIN BAND. 


Friday, November 3 ar cpm. ross sports 


President - Jonathan Isaksen 
Vice-President - Chad Tessier 
Secretary of Finance - Paul Lagermasini 
Secretary of Student Policy - Keryn Wood 
Secretary of Communications - Kerry Kiernan 
Secretary of Operations - Kevin Scully 
Secretary of Programming - Frank Vitiello 
Secretary of Academics - Joe Caci 








CENTER, SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


witH speciaL Guest Margareth Menezes 


Special Events Co-Chairmen - Jay Cronin & Sarah Kenny 
Central Advertising Chairman - John Golden 
Coffeehouse Chairwoman - Lynn Martin 
Alliot Governing Board Chairwoman - Laura Reilly 
General Services & Welfare Co-Chairmen - Rob DeStefano & 
John Hickey 
Peace & Justice Co-Chairmen - Peter Booth & Amy Beaton 
Athletics Chairwoman - Jean Harbeck 
International Student Affairs Chairman - Julio 


Castellanos 
f 


DIRECT FROM BRAZIL. TICKETS $19.50. “ROCK’S RENAISANCE 
MAN,’’ LEADER OF TALKING 

HEADS AND CREATOR OF 

“TRUE STORIES.”’ 

IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


1067 WKZN 


**The sophomore class sponsored a 50/50 raffle. The winner will win half § VANGUARD Paid TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: 
of the money. That winner will be chosen on Saturday, Oct. 28. sewronted 4 





- Record Alternative, Pure Pop, Stawberries, Flynn Box Office & UVM Campus 

Ticket Store, Burlington; Buch Spieler, Montpelier; Peacock Records, Platts- 
: (Il) dl burgh, NY; Catamount Arts, St. J.; or call 748-2600 or 86-FLYNN (863-5966). 
**HALLOWEEN DANCE! Come dressed in costume! 9 p.m.-1a.m. in . 


Alliot on Saturday, Oct. 28. 

** THE DOWNTOWN SHUTTLE runs every Friday night from 11 p.m. - 
2:30 a.m. and every Saturday night from 11 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. You can pick it 
up at the Champlain Farms convenience store across from Mr. Mike's 
Pizza in Burlington and at Sombrero's in Winooski. 


** AQUATONING - Try water aerobics. Mon./Wed./Thurs. - 9 - 10 p.m. 
Sunday at 6 p.m. - Ross Sports Center. 


**David Byrne concert! Friday, Nov. 3 at 8 p.m. 
SMC students get $3 discount. Tickets sold at 


& Van to 
Nowhere 


The van leaves from the front 
of Alliot Hall every Friday night 
and runs continuously beween 

7:00 and 11:30 p.m. 








BACCHUS THOUGHT FOR THE 
WEEK: 


"Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues." 
-Bishop Hall 














By Kerry Kiernan 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Walking down the 
center aisle singing of God’s 
“unchanging hand,” the Rev. 
Fernand Cheri spoke to the 
General Assembly (GA) of 
the Student Association (SA) 
about the history of black 
Catholics at the SA meeting 
Tuesday, Oct. 17. Cheri is 
from the Sister Thea Bow- 
man Foundation that held 
an inaugural mass on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 19 to open the foun- 
dation. 

Cheri encouraged 
the GA to sing along with 
him about God. After the 
GA’s attempt to harmonize, 
Cheri said, “That’s an appe- 
tizer for what you'll hope- 
fully share Thursday morn- 
ing.” 

Cheri stressed the 
importance of education 
about black Catholics in 
history. After citing examples 
from our past of important 
black people, he urged all to 
learn about their culture. 

“We miss the edu- 
cation because our eyes aren’t 
focused,” he said. “Black 





SA prepares for Sr. Thea| 








Catholics, black people, have 
as much to share with this | 
life as anyone else.” 

The SA also dis- 
cussed the Board of Trus- 
tees committee meetings 
held on Friday, Oct. 13. Each 
secretary position on the 
Cabinet Board of the SA met 
with their designated com- 
mittee. In the Board of 
Trustees committee meet- 
ings, discussions included 
the four credit curriculum 
reconstruction, tuition, and 
the library addition. The 
Board passed the Family 
Phase part of the Capital 
Campaign and passed the 
Catastrophic Illness and 
AIDS Guideline. 

In other SAbusiness 
from the past two weeks, 
Tammy Frain was appointed | 
first floor Purtill represen- 
tative, Kai Schmid as sec- | 
ond floor Linnehan repre- | 
sentative; and Greg Ther- 
rien as second floor Joyce | 
representative. The Math 
Club was conditionally rec- 
ognized, and the GA voted 
to sponsor MikeSamara $100 
for the Crop Walk, held 
Sunday, Oct. 22. 





































BULIMIA NERVOSA 


(binge eating and vomitting) 
Women with Bulimia Nervosa,learn your 











metabolic rate. Compensation up to $100. 
Free treatment also possible. 
Individual psychotherapy-no medication. 
UVM research study - call 656-3485. 


Winooski 
655-3373 


SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 





» 2610’ Vertical 
53 Trails sii EXPRESS 
33% More Snowmaking! © wwe a rae ‘ BUS 
Guaranteed Ski Season: 











THE LOWEST Y SEASON PASS RATES AVAILABLE: 
Vermonter Student Unlimited Season Pass only $235 
Vermonter Student Mid-Week Only Pass only $175 


THE BEST VALUE IN VERMONT SKIING! 


BASH BADGE—The Ultimate Discount Ski Card 
SAVE $15 to $18 everytime you ski 


aD 
If you ski more than 3 times, 18 
you should own a Bash Badge NEEKEyp 


Other Smugglers’ Notch Season Pass And Bash Badge Benefits Include: 


* 50% Off all group ski lessons (alpine and x-c) * 50% Off Bed and Breakfast at the Highlander 


; Motel and Red Fox Alpine Lodge 
* 75% Off all X-C trail fees (free for SeasonPass 
Holders) * Use of Village, Pool, Sauna & Hot Tub Club 
(Bash Badge Holders must have purchased a 





* 50% Off both alpine and x-c rental equipment ticket that day) 
* 20% Off Smugglers’ Notch Ski Shop * 50% Off Indoor Tennis 
* 10% Discount in Smugglers’ Notch Day Care 9 
(20% of for Family Pass Holders) * All rates include 4% Vt. State Tax 


No Other Ski Area’s Passes Offer This Much. 
re SEASON PASS CAMERA °" location DAILY at the 









Alpine Shop , Downhill Edge 
and Smugglers’ Notch Ski Shops 























Mail Coupon To: Season Pass Sales 899-4002 
The Village of meee ed Notch i 899-4041 
Smugglers’ Notch, Vt. 05464 899-4089 - 
3 Bash Badge $50 Adult Midweek $255 Senior Pass 
Vermont Adult $335 ___ STUDENT MIDWEEK $175 
Te F i WHERE YOU ALWAYS GET YOUR MOUNTAINS WORTH! 
_ |] VERMONT STUDENT $235 ___ Vermont Family $945 __ re 
SN Poor Se ie Oh F 
Address: SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 
| RRS Se ee V-E-R-M:O:'N-T 
Bo SSR 644-8851 
. Enc >_______ MCNISA________—s * ENVELOPES MUST BE POSTMARKED 
Bist Dole Sisintive BY NOV.-1, 1989 TO BE VALID 


All rates include 4% Vt. State Tax 


Onion River Ciippers 
Men's haircuts 
Men's and women's haircare supplies 
Nexxus, Redken and RK products available 
50 % off ali Nexxus products 
7 West Canal St. Tues. - Fri. 8 - 5:30 p.m. 













Attention: 
Government 
Homes from $1 
(u-repair). 
Delinquent Tax 
property. Repos- 
sessions. Call 
1-602-838-8885 
ext GH7447 



























Sat. 7a.m.-1 p.m. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. |; 



























U.V.M. Gay, Lesbian, Bi-Sexual 
Alliance 






Monday nights 7:30 p.m. 
Pomeroy Building - University of Vermont 
Information line - 655-0699 

Ad is sponsored by the Student Resource 
Center. 











VERMONT COLOR 
PHOTO FACTORY 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS 





Free double prints on any roll of 
color prints at time of developing. 
mone OY mumerseme 
20% off developing and printing 
of any roll of color aba sah 


offer valid upon Gicetianan of 
this coupon and yeur college I.D. 






3 cent photocopiés - Enlargements 
B+W processing - Slide processing 
Frames- Albums - Film 
REPLACEMENT FILM HALF PRICE 
_ WITH PROCESSING. . 
94 Pearl St. Essex Junction 879-7324 
(1 Block west of A&P Plaza) 


















From those to whom 
much is given, much is 
expected. 


The Overboard Saloon 
156 St. Paul St. 
8:30 p.m. 
Wednesday * Thursday * Friday * Saturday 


: THE SKY’S 
THE LIMIT. 
QW Enjoy a challeng- 
ing career as an Air Force 


pilot or navigator. If you’re a 
college graduate, we can show you 
how to challenge your limits. With 
great pay, full medical and dental 
care, 30 days of vacation with pay 















per year and opportunities to 
advance. Learn how to qualify for 
a career that takes you to the top. 
Call 


USAF OFFICER 
PLACEMENT 
1-800-423-USAF 





ase 
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Canadians, Pens look to lead 
the way in Wales Conference 


By Bruce Zeman Jr 
SraFF WRITER 


As the National Hockey 
League opens its 73rd season 
this week, there are many 
questions hockey fans want 
to have answered. 

Will the influx of the Sovi- 
ets affect parity in the league? 

Will the NHL finally nego- 
tiate anetwork television con- 
tract? 

Is it possible for NHL disci- 
plinarian Brian O'Neill to 
render decisions that make 
sense? 

There may be no definite 
answers to these questions, 
but one thing’s for sure; this 
season will be interesting. 

While both the Wales and 
the Campbell Conference have 
achieved parity, teams in the 
Wales Conference will have 
to work harder to make it to 
the conference championship. 

Here is a look at the 1989- 
1990 Wales Conference in the 
predicted order of finish: 

Patrick Division 

1) Pittsburgh - Howcan any- 
one realistically go against 
Lemieux and Co.? Zarley Zal- 
apski and Paul Coffey are 
coming off great seasons and 
are healthy. After acquiring 
Andrew McBain from Win- 
nipeg, the Penguins have 
three potential 50 goal scor- 
ers in Lemieux, McBain and 
Rob Brown. They should have 
no problem heating up the 
Igloo and finishing with 100+ 
points. 

2) Washington - Despite the 
Patrick Division champion- 
ship last year, the Capitals 
have not erased the image of 
a “choke” team. Washington 
possesses one of the NHL’s 
potent offenses, but their de- 
fense is suspect. 

As usual, if Mike Ridley, 

Dino Ciccarelli and Kelly 
Miller stay healthy, the Capi- 
tals should clear 90 points. 
The defense must work harder 
to “win the big one” since Rod 
Langway is aging and cannot 
do the job alone anymore. 
3) New Jersey - The Devils 
have the potential to be one of 
the NHL’s surprises this year, 
but they must remember one 
thing - DEFENSE. 

If any team can be saved by 
the Soviets, this is the one. 
With Viacheslav Fetisov and 
Sergei Starikoy anchors on 
defense, not to mention the 
re-vamped offense, the Dev- 
ils should finish a solid third. 

While Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington should finish ahead of 
them, both have a habit of 
failing at critical times. Don’t 
be surprised if New Jersey 
captures its first division 


championship. 

4) New York Rangers - After 
being humiliated in the play- 
offs by Pittsburgh last year, 
the Rangers look to rebound 
and have a strong season. 

The talentis there - Granato, 
Leetch, and Vanbiésbrouck 
are potential all-stars. Trader 
Phil(Esposito) is gone, so some 
of the younger players will 
have a chance to develop 
without the awful thought of 
being sent to a team like 
Quebec or Torontoif they don't 
produce immediately. 

The Rangers should have a 
good season, but they are still 
several players away from 
becoming an NHL power. 

5) Philadelphia- It’s hard to 
find something positive to say 
about the Flyers these days. 
Each season the Broad 
Street Bullies find another 
way to disgrace the game. 

Usually it’s Ron Hextall (who 
may be traded this week) or 
Rick Tocchet (who specializes 
in eye gouging). 

It’s true Mark Howe and 
Tim Kerr will get their 80 
points this year, but they are 
the only bright spots on a 
goon-oriented hockey team. 
6) New York Islanders- If 
the Flyers are at the bottom 
of the heap, the Islanders are 
at rock-bottom. 

Pat LaFontaine and Bryan 
Trottier lie in the rubble of a 
once great hockey franchise 
that failed to look toward the 
future. 

No offense, no defense, no 
nothing. 

The names may change, but 
the results are the same. With 
Kelly Hrudey gone, the Isles 
previous strong point is now 
their greatest liability - and 
not even Al Arbour can help 
this crew. 

Maybe in golf, but not in 
hockey. 


Adams Division 


1) Montreal- The question is 
not whether theyll finish first, 
but by how much. 

The Canadiens are solid on 
all levels- offense Mats 
Naslund, defense Peter 
Svoboda, goaltender (and- 
probable Vezina trophy win- 
ner) Patrick Roy. 

Folks, it doesn’t get better 
than this. 

As long as injuries 
don’t hamper the Wales Con- 
ference Champions, look for 
a repeat of last years, Stanley 
Cup Finals. 

2) Buffalo- Another franchise 
aided by the Soviet invasion. 
After Alexandr Mogilny’s 
defection, the Sabres have a 
chance to finally do something. 


With Mogilny, Pierre Tur- 
geon, and Rick Vaive on the 
same team, it gives the Sabres 
three potential 40 goal scores. 

Clint Malarchuk, after a 

near fatal accident last year, 
returned with a vengeance in 
pre-season and should lead 
the Sabres to a safe second 
place finish. 
3) Boston- With Montreal and 
Buffalo in their division, the 
Bruins will be hard pressed 
to make a return appearance 
to the conference champion- 
ship as they did two years 
ago. 

Craig Janney, BobJoyce and 
Bob Carpenter are potential 
50 goal scorers who could lead 
acharge to the division cham- 
pionship. 

Reggie Lemelin and Andy 
Moog are two of the best 
goalies in the NHL, and both 
played well in pre-season. 

If Buffalo falters, the Bruins 
couldeasily steal second place. 
4) Quebec- When they are 
good they can be very good, 
but when they’re bad, close 
your eyes. It's too painful to 
watch. 

As in previous years, on any 
given night it is impossible to 
tell which Quebec team will 
show up. 

The goaltending situation 
is uncertain, seeing as both 
Stephane Fiset and Ron 
Tugnutt are both still un- 
proven commodities. 

The Nordiques have ac- 
quired proven talent in the 
off season in the forms of 
Guy LaFleur, Joe Cirella 
and Claude Loiselle, but it 
won’t be enough talent for 
this division. 

5) Hartford - The Whalers 
are again in a re-building 
stage, as they have been for 
most of their NHL history. 

They never play poor 
enough to miss the playoffs, 
yet they never play well 
enough to go anywhere. 

Sylvain Turgeon was 
traded to New Jersey 
during the off-season, and 
Pat Verbeek was received in 
return. It was an equal 
trade point-wise (lest we 
consider Verbeek has spent 
most of his career in the 
penalty box so far). 

Ron Francis will still 
score, yet he has no one to 
help him. 

The Whalers need a 
goalie, but it will cost them. 
Even with a stopper, the 
only playoffs the Whalers 
will see this season is the 

PGA tour. 

Z-MAN’S PICKS: 
PATRICK- New Jersey 
ADAMS-Montreal 
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Photo by Dan Salter 
Sophomore Kim Galvin leaps up to spike the ball 
during Saturday's game against Stonehill. 


| SPRING BREAK 
goes 


4| Individual or Student |) 

Organization needed 
to promote spring - 
" breaktrips, 
Earn $, free trips & 
valuable work | 

experience. 

Call Inter Campus 

Programs. 
1-800-327-6013. 


FOR SALE 


Spinet-Console Piano 
Bargain!! 


Wanted: Responsible 
party to 
take over low monthly 
payments on Spinet- 
Console Piano. 
Can be seen locally. 
Call Mr. White at 
1-800-327-3345 
ext.101 


Money for College 


Over 3 Million Students Will Qualify 
For College Grants & Scholarships 
e Leam the quickest & easiest ways you can 
win both scholarships and financial aid awards. 
© Learn how to improve your chances for a 
Pell Grant 


e Learn how to increase the amount of your 
Guaranteed Student Loan. 


® tein: how maddy wrcciey ponearestie ian ; 
So you can choose the schools that best suit your 
true financial need 


For more information anda FREE copy of 
10 Ways To Stretch Your 
Scholarship Chances! 
fill out and mail the attached coupon TODAY! 


Send for FREE information 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 
Phone ( patie eke Metin 2S a 
Scholarship Research 

& Aid Service 

P. 0. Box 5070 
Burlington, VT 05402-5070 


Mail Coupon To: 
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soccer team. They 


second scoreless tie in 


_ from just outside New 
_ Haven, Connecticut 


one, by their head 
coach to chat awhile 
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The Wizard of "Az" 


John Enright 
of WRITER 


A long bus ride home is 
one of the things a player 
looks forward to least after a 
frustrating game. 

The longest one of the 
year is facing the St. 
Michael’s women’s 


have just tied Quin- 
nipiac, 0-0, for their 


a row. A four-and-a- 
half hour bus ride 


awaits them. 
Usually, the 
ride would be study 
time for some, nap 
time for others. 
However, the women 
are called up, one by 


and give their input 
about the game. It is 


- a unique coaching 
_ method. 


But then 

again, few soccer coaches 
are like Saint Ambroise 
Aza goh Kouadis. 

. Kouadis--"Azzie” to 
one--is in his second 
as the head women’s 


- soccer coach. The program, 


(he 


which has been a varsity 
sport since 1982, has fin- 


shed at .500 (5-5) only once, 


in 1983, 


However, after a 
dismal finish last year, 
ahich saw the Lady 
Knights go 5-10-1 (1-6 and 

st place in the Northeast- 
10 Conference), the team 
as surged this year to a 7- 
2-3 (5-0-2 and second in the 
conference) record. 
“Azzie wants your 
input after a game,” senior 
goalie and co-captain Trish 


_ Hannan says of her coach. 


? 


ou go up, and he asks you 
how you are doing, and 
what you did wrong or 

Ti oh ‘ag 





Azzie's is a unique 
story in its own right. Born 
in the Ivory Coast, he came 
to St. Michael’s in 1981 for 
an education, not for soccer. 





Photo by Matt Mowry 


wth a degree in business. 

He has a wife, Donna, 
and a 17-month-old son, 
Ben. 

Azzie was instru- 
mental in the recruiting of 
fellow countryman Michel 
Bonebo for the basket- 
ball team. Azzie felt he 
owed the school 
something. “People 
had been so nice to me 
at St. Michael’s. I 
knew people here liked 
basketball, so I said I 
was going to give them 
something else," he 
says. 

In addition to 
his coaching duties, 
Azzie teaches French 
at Rice Memorial High 
School in Burlington. 
He can speak seven 
languages (he is fluent 
English, French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portug- 
ese, and he has some 
knowledge in Russian 
and German). 


Azzie’s coaching 
method emphasizes 
skill and passing. 
a rae! was soon added, Hannan says, “Azzie is more 
ee”. match yee here skills-oriented than other 


at St. Michael’s, one of 
those days, I went to watch 
a soccer game, and I was 
like, ‘Oh my God, they are 
not playing soccer, they are 
just kicking around, they 
are fooling around.” 

A friend spotted 
Azzie playing with a 
foreign team, and talked 
him into trying out for the 
St. Mike’s team. Azzie says, 

“In practice I scored 
three goals, and they were 
like, easy. Chubby [then St. 
Mike’s head coach Bill 
Willey] said, ‘I have to have 
this guy on my team.’ And I 
did some business.” 

Did some business, 
indeed. Azzie is fourth on 
the all-time scoring list at 
St. Michael’s, with 40 
points (13 goals and 14 as- 
sists). He graduated in 1984 


coaches, and it shows. Other 
teams we play don’t have the 
skills we have learned from 
Azzie.” 

He is also fair. 
“There is no seniority on 
this team. He won’t play a 
senior above a good fresh- 
man,” Hannan adds. 

Sophomore forward 
Janet Rigazio says, “I have 
learned more in two years 
here than I ever did in high 
school.” 

This year is only the 
beginning, though for the 
soccer program here. 

“I don’t want to be too 
cocky, but I will say some- 
thing. If you give me two 
more years, they are going 
to respect soccer at St. 
Michael’s. We are going to 
be able to play any team," 
Azzie said. 





Photo by Dan Salter 


Senior Patty Richards cuts across the field with the ball, during the field hockey 
team's 7-0 win over New England College on Wednesday. 
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INTRAMURAL NOTES 


_ Lady Knight's coach has team on yellow-brick road to success [Water Aerobics: M-W-Th 9-10 p.m. 


Aerobics: Day M-W-F 12-1 T-Th 12:30-1:30 
Night Sunday 7-8 M-W_ 8-9 


Volleyball League starts 10/23 
Officials are needed. If interested contact 
the intramural office at 655-2000 ext. 2503 


os 
SMC playoff hopes hurt 


Bentley gains revenge, 
defeats field hockey 
team 1-0, in OT 


By Mark C. Meachem 
Sports Eprror : 


The St. Michael’s field hoy team has found out 
one thing by being last year’s ECAC champions - it isn’t easy 
to repeat. Despite the improved play of the team recently, 
St. Michael’s hopes for.a playoff bid were dealt a severe blow 
Sunday, when they lost a tough overtime game to Bentley 
College, 1-0. 

The rey Se had been tough on defense all 
Id not 





a there was ar revenge factor. 
be soar 8 “6 on the year, 


Sophomore Anne Flynn opened the scoring within the first 
minute eke the game. Mendy Spillane then continued to keep 








two quick ney in the es 15 minutes for the final 2-0 score. 
. Senior goalie Jean Harbeck had an easy day of it, 
recording six saves, blanking her opponents and adding 
another victim to her list of shutouts. 

“We are playing the best skilled hockey of the year. 
Our skills are more fine-tuned than they were at the start 
of the year,” Noone said. 

Saturday, was also: Parents Day for the team, 
where the players parents were invited up to support the 
team. This gives the players a chance to see their families 
since they were unable to go home for the long weekend. 

“I'm happy to say we had a 100 percent turnout for 
the day and held a reception after the game for the parents,” 
Noone said. 

The team has two games remaining this season and 
would have to win both if they even hope for a playoff bid. 
ees the team plays Eocene Brau | and Saturday the 


Pam | 3 o Bridgewate 0 
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Balanced attack has Knights surging 


Freshman Kim Beatty serves during Saturday's match 
against Stonehill. The Chieftain's beat SMC in five games, 
15-6, 9-15, 10-15, 15-1, 15-11. St. Michael's returned that 

afternoon to defeat Keene St., 9-15, 8-15, 16-14, 15-8, 16-14. 





P hoto by Dan Salter 


towards NE-10 playoffs 


By Mike Wolflein 
STAFF WRITER 


The St. Michael’s 
College men's soccer team has 
turned what looked like a 
tough year around and it 
appears ready to makea drive 
for home field advantage in 
the first round of the 
Northeast 10 playoffs. After 
a 1-6-2 start, the team has 
picked up the scoring, changed 
goalkeepers, and won five of 
its last six games. 

The Purple Knights’ went 
to Clarkson on Oct. 17 and 
came home witha 4-1 victory. 
Jeff Winterton hada goal and 
two assists, Mike Callahan a 
goal andan assist, while Mike 
Brown and Dave Marshall 
added single goals. The four 
goals are indicative of the way 
the team has played over the 
last six games. 

Coach Les Johnson feels 
that the new scoring punch 
has changed the attitude of 
his team. “It’s a combination 
of things,” Johnson said. 
“We've had an easier time 
with the schedule. Our first 
nine games were more difficult 
than the last six, with the 
exception of Clarkson and 
Middlebury. We scored 19 
goals in these six games, 
compared to seven in the first 
nine. Things are going to 
change when you do that. It 
has enabled us to play with 
more confidence, and then we 
can improve every time out,” 


Johnson said. 

As confidence grows for 
this team, the scoring has 
spread out and the players 
have been finishing off scoring 
opportunities. Johnson likes 
the idea of a balanced scoring 
attack with a number of 
contributors. 


"If we can continue 
at ae level ofplay, 
what we 're 
Wents looking foris 
the Northeast- 10 
championship." 


Les Johnson 
Men's Soccer Coach 





"We've got five players with 
four or five goals. The scoring 
is balanced, predominantly 
from the midfield. It seems 
like we were always counting 
on one or two guys to score, 
but we now have four or five 
guys with the potential to put 
the ball in the net,” Johnson 
said. 


Another factor in the 
team’s turn around has been 
a tightening of the defense. 
Eric Grant was moved from 
the field to the goalcrease, 
and the results have been 
impressive. “In our first 9 
games, we gave up 25 goals,” 







SPORTS 
Beat Stonehill 1-0 


Lady Knights stay unbeaten in 
conference play 


By Richard P. Morin II 
SraFF WRITER 


Wednesday, Oct. 25,1989 


The Saint Michael’s women's soccer team defeated Stonehill 1-0 Saturday, securing their 
hold on second place in the Northeast-10. Poor field conditions prompted the game to be played 
on the unofficial practice field, rather than the puddle-filled game field. 

After two scoreless ties against Plattsburgh State and Quinnipiac College the Purple Knight 
showed signs of offensive life. Shots from sophomore forwards Janet Rigazzio and Anna Nagle 
tested Stonehill keeper Kelly McGlaughlin early in the game. 

At the 18:22 mark of the first half St. Michael’s notched the only goal of the game. Junior 
midfielder Dianne Scannel fed Anna Nagle with a pass down the right side of the penalty box. 
Nagle promptly launched a high arching shot over the outstretched hand of Stonehill keeper 
Kelly McGlaughlin. 

The first half continued with the Purple Knight’s defense keeping the Stonehill offense in 
check until the 42:00 minute mark, when Chieftain forward Sarah Brett broke in one on one 
with SMC goalie, Trish Hannan. Hannan cut down the angle causing Brett to launch her shot 
wide of the net, ending Stonehill’s best opportunity of the first half. 

Saint Michael’s defense and Hannan (7 saves) limited the Chieftain's to few shots and most 
of them from far away. Hannan recorded her 10th shutout of the year and her ninth in a row. 
The Purple Knights have not allowed a goal in Northeast-10 play this year and are 7-2-3 overall. 

In the second half , St. Michael’s began to take charge offensively, with its forwards and 
midfielders continually freeing up for shots on the Chieftain'ss keeper. 

“In the second half we relaxed and we began to shoot more.” said coach Saint Ambroise “Azzie” 
Azagoh Kouadis. The Knight’s forced Chieften’s goalie Kelly McGlaughlin to come up with 
strong saves, with midfielders Diane Slahtosky and Diane Scannel firing repeatedly from close. 
range. McGlaughlin ended up with 14 saves. 

“We played O.K. today offensively, a second goal would have been perfect. I am happy. You 
have to consider the bad weather and the short field,” Azzie said. 

After finishing last in the Northeast-10 last year the Purple Knights have made great strides. 
SMC and Merrimack College are battling for first place, the two teams meet Saturday. 


Ross Weigh Center Hours 
Gym and Weight Room M-F 10-10 
Pool Hours 10:00-2:45 7:00-9:45 











Star of the Week 


said Johnson. “versus seven 
in the last six. We're not 
giving up as many bad goals. 
There were games that we 
should have won early in the 
season but we were unlucky, 
like the Plymouth game. We 
were winning 2-1, and we 
should have left with the win. 
But we scored on our own 
goal, late and weend up losing 
4-2 in overtime.” 

Johnson praised a few of 


the team’s individual 
performers. “Gustavos 
Salvaterria has been steady, 


really played well for us. And 
Jeff Winterton and Mike 
Brown have picked up some 
of the scoring.” 

As the Knights make the 
stretch drive, Johnson is 
hopeful that the 
improvement will continue. 

“We've got Stonehill and 
Merrimack the next two 
Saturdays,” he said. “Both 
are league games, and they’re 
both ahead of us. If we win 
both, we’ll come in fourth 
and get home field in the 


first round of the 
tournament.” 

Anybody can win the 
league when the playoffs roll 
around, and Johnson knows 
it. “We’re looking to extend 
our season three games,” he 
said. “If we can continue at 
this level of play, well, what 
we're really looking for is 
theNortheast-10 
championship.” 










Photo by Mark Meachem 





Eric Grant, a sophomore from New Providence, RI, has been 
impressive in goal for the men’s soccer team. Grant, who 
hasn’t played goal, regularly, since he was in eighth grade 
was a forward at the start of the season but was converted to 
goal after the Knights poor 1-6-2 start. Since his debut six 
games ago, the Knights are 5-1 and 3-0 in Northeast-10 
conference games. Grant has been stingy in the net, allowing 
only one goal in each one of his six games. 


